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of Albany, we must either give up the Pope or go to the Devil. As we re- 
fuse to cease to consider the Holy Father as the Vicar of Christ and the pre- 
server and ex-cathedra interpreter of the Scripures and the Traditions of the 
Church, our friend might as well study our religious position, — or take our 
word that we are neither blind bigots nor malignant conspirators of the Cat- 
iline kind. As some of us have given hostages to society, it would be per- 
haps easier and kinder to take our word. 

Maurice Francis Bqan. 



THE PBOBLEM OF THE BACING YACHT. 

Since the beginning of the " Puritan era," in 1885, there has never been 
such inactivity in the building of racing yachts as there is this year. Hardly 
a racing keel of any size has been laid in the whole United States. 
For this, of course, the hard times are largely to blame. Yachts, and 
especially racing yachts, are essentially luxuries. It is natural that, after 
such hard times as we have had /or the past year, when even the richest 
have felt the need of economizing, one of the first methods of reducing 
expenses would be the giving up of a projected racing craft. 

But there are other things that have militated strongly against the 
building of new pleasure craft. The drift of the times has been recognized 
by the best judges, and many of these feel that there would be little more 
building than there is, even if the times were better. 

Up to the time of the building of the " Puritan," American yacht build- 
ing, while often very praiseworthy, had been spasmodic and irregular. 
With the defeat of the " Genesta" in 1885 our yacht designing became more 
uniformly scientific, and a definite " school " of American designing began 
to take shape. Not but that there were scientific American craft before the 
"Puritan," and some of them perhaps as clever for their day as she was for 
hers, but on the culmination of the sloop-cutter controversy in the new 
type, the building began to run all in one channel. The "ruleof thumb" 
boats gradually disappeared, and Mr. Burgess, the designer of the successful 
" Puritan," naturally had a large share in the shaping of the new order of 
things. 

Mr. Burgess was by taste and temperament essentially a cruising man. 
He liked the staunch little craft that could take his friends and himself 
snugly on a little cruise, or that could go out in the bay in a rough nor'- 
easter, and bring her crew back without the starting of a scarple joint, or the 
parting of a halliard. This quality was strikingly evident in all his earlier 
productions, and for years his new yachts were noticeable for their ability 
to stand hard weather, and their freedom from accidents. 

With no spur except the necessity of beating himself, Mr. Burgess could 
continue for several years to turn out racing yachts, the fleet of one year 
only a trifle more extreme than the output of the preceding season, and all 
calculated for the double purpose of racing and cruising combined. To 
this day the racing boats of 1885 to 1898 are among the best cruisers of the 
fleet. But with the advent of competition all this was changed. Minerva 
shook things up a bit, and in various localities other designers began to 
pick up races. The necessity of making a substantial advance in 
speed from year to year set to work a hundred different devices, all of 
which tended to diminish the value of the ex-racers as cruising craft. 
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The materials for planking and frames were lightened ; decks were 
lightened ; cabin fittings became scantier, and all of those cruising comforts 
were rigidly barred. Spars, rigging, and iron-work were lightened— all 
in accordance with the unimpeachable principle that weight low down on 
the keel in lead would serve to carry more sail, and hence produce more 
speed, than weight distributed in every other part of the ship. More lead 
on the keel, deepening the draught of the yacht, and bigger sail-plans 
came into vogue, as these things all tended to improve the speed. 

With all these "improvements" our yachts began to develop symptoms 
of leaking, top and bottom, under stress- of weather, and breakdowns' be- 
came much more common. The owners realized that it wa Jiuch more 
comfortable to eat and sleep aboard a friend's comfortable steam yacht 
than in the bare cabins of their provisionless racers. The next step was the 
evolution of the "tender," viz., a steam yacQt owned by the owner of the 
racer, which followed the latter about — took off her crew, both amateur 
and professional, at the conclusion of each race, and gave them food and 
lodging till the morning of the next race. 

Of late years the tendency to divorce the racer and cruiser qualities has 
been even more strongly marked. Burgess was not a bold experimenter. 
He professed to work along fairly well-marked lines, departing as little as 
possible from his successful boats of the past. This is illustrated in the 
" Puritan," " Mayflower," and " Volunteer," yachts that differed from each 
other only in very slight degrees, i. e., slight as compared with the rapid 
changes of the past few years. The development of the fin and kindred 
types has decreased the accommodation^ of the yachts, while the full lines 
and long overhangs have made a model which is as yet untried in very 
heavy weather, and which has yet to rid itself of the suspicion that it will 
be most uncomfortable if not dangerous in a gale. 

All these things have tended to divide the racer sharply from the 
cruiser. An owner recognizes that he must build one thing or the other, 
and he is apt to build neither. When a yacht can be built one year as a 
racer, as was the case with the old forties, and sold the next year as a 
cruiser for nearly her cost, it was not so expensive a matter to build. But 
an owner now feels that he must build a racing toy and sell her for little or 
nothing at the end of a single season. 

Probably this separation of the cruisers and racers has had more to do 
with the decrease in building than any other cause. So many racingyachts 
were built and turned into cruisers in the years up to 1890 that the 
cruising market is still well filled, and building for distinctly cruising pur- 
poses may be expected to grow greatly in the next few years. 

The more costly work and materials that are being put in our modern 
racers is another bar to building. Tobin bronze at twenty cents a pound 
against steel at two cents is one illustration of the rapid strides in the cost 
of materials, while simple skin planking and steel frames are only indica- 
tions of a more expensive form of workmanship which has extended to every 
detail of hull and rig. 

The public, and even the racing man, as yet look on the new order of 
craft as " not yachts, but machines." While there was great interest in the 
trial and cup races last year, it was an interest that appealed more to the 
student of naval architecture, who was interested in the mechanical prob- 
lems involved, than to the general public, and was nothing like the patriotic 
enthusiasm that backed the " Puritan," " Mayflower," and " Volunteer," 
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which were looked upon as fine vessels, able to take their chances at sea in 
any weather. 

For this state of things the designers cannot be blamed. They owe it to 
their clients and to themselves to produce the fastest racing yachts they can 
under the rules. It must be from the clubs themselves, in amending the 
rules, that any improvement can come. It is within the province of the 
clubs to make any rules they deem expedient for the improvement 
in preservation of the type. Just as catamarans and shifting ballast 
have been barred, it is proper and advisable for the clubs to restrict ex- 
tremes in light building, costly materials or unseaworthy or undesirable 
types. 

Heretofore the clubs have kept their hands off, partly because the prob- 
lem was a difficult one to grapple with, and partly from a mistaken fear of 
restricting the " liberty" of design. If it were universally believed that the 
lack of restrictions was the cause of the stagnation in building, the design- 
ers' cry would be " Save us from ourselves." The interests of the designers 
and the clubs are identical in this matter, as both want to see as much 
building as possible, as without building there can be no sport. The English 
designers were practically unanimous in recommendinga numberof restric- 
tions in the present type to the committee of the Council of the Y. R. A., 
which considered this matter a year ago last fall, but their recommenda- 
tions were disregarded. 

Absolutely limiting the draught, barring bulb keels, barring metal fins, 
putting a tax on midship sections of less than a given area, classifying by 
corrected length so as to curtail sail-plans, — these and other plans have been 
suggested to remedy the present evils. It does not seem impracticable to have 
a competent and disinterested board of experts, to whom designers would 
have to submit their plans of construction, so that the scantling should not 
be lightened to a dangerous extent. 

It is not my purpose to suggest what the restrictions should be. I wish 
now only to call attention to the situation, and to maintain the principle 
that the clubs should take some action. It is a difficult problem, and un- 
questionably some mistakes will be made in the rules that are adopted. As 
in all changes, the best method is to go slow, prescribing for the most serious 
ills first, until a code shall be built up that can stand the test of experience. 

It is a sign of the times that the only racing class in sight for this year, 
the twenty-one-foot class of the Larchmont Yacht Club, is based upon a 
number of restrictions. Probably no two yachtsmen would now agree that 
this or any other particular code of rules was the best for the purpose, but 
the movement is certainly in the right direction, and the experiment will be 
watched with interest. 

George A. Stewart. 



CONTINENTAL FINANCES. 

The financial condition of the Continent of Europe at present offers 
motive for anxiety, the rapid increase of public debt causing a proportionate 
increase of taxation, while a succession of deficits in recent years in most 
countries would seem to indicate that all prudence in these matters has been 
abandoned. We have only to compare the condition of Europe at the close 
of 1893 with what it was in 1885 to understand a good deal of the growing 



